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THE MODERN REGULUS. 


In the beginning of the last century, a 
merchant of Marseilles, named Compian, 
had the misfortune to be taken, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, by an Algerine corsair. 
The conqueror carried him to Algiers, where 
he sold him as a slave. The purchaser, 
whose name was Sayd, was one of the prin- 
cipal persons in the regency of that pirati- 
cal city; but virtues are often found among 
the most ferocious barbarians. Sayd inher- 
ited the birth and religion, only, of his coun- 
trymen, and he beheld with pain, the ill 
treatment the captive christians experien- 
ced. ‘Are they not men,—our fellow 
creatures?” would he often repeat to their 
masters. ‘Do you think you can please 
the Divine Being, by exhausting your fury 
thus on the unhappy victims, whom the 
chance of war has thrown into your power. 
You violate the laws of nature, offend the 
God whom we adore ;—that God who never 
pardons the cruel and unrelenting heart.” 
These sentiments, although they produced 
no effect on the savage minds of his country- 
men, prove, at least, that the merchant of 
Marseilles had only the name of slave. It is 
true he endeavoured to render himself useful 
to the virtuous Mussulmati; his efforts te be 
serviceable were incessant; but they were 
the efforts of a friend, zealous for the inter- 
ests of a friend; and the grateful Sayd, in 
his minutest actions, was sensible of these 
endeavours. He entrusted him with the 
chief management of his affairs, and treat- 
ed him with unbounded confidence. 

Compian, no‘doubt, found a mitigation of 
captivity in the unexpected goodness of his 
master ; nevertheless a sigh would escape 
him, and sorrow, in spite of himself, was visi- 
ble in his face. Sayd had no difficulty to 
perceive his sufferings. ‘* What is it, my 
friend, that afflicts thee? said he. It is in 


inward melancholy devours thee. Canst 
thou complain of a master, who renouncing 
that title, is now only thy most affectionate 
friend !”—** Oh !” cried Compian, bursting 
into tears, ‘*‘ 1 am certainly bound to thee by 
ties that never can be broken, by the ties of 
everlasting gratitude.—Y¥es, thou mayest 
easily read my thoughts; they are replete 
with the most grateful sentiments of thy 
goodness ; but let me appeal to thy sensibili- 
ty. Generous Sayd, in my situation wouldst 
thou not be consumed by grief? Can I 
forget that I have a country—that I have 
there left relations, a wife, and two sons? 
—Hast thou ever been a father ?—my only 
wish is, were it but for a few days, to see 
them, to fold them to my heart, and to se- 
cure them a situation that may place them 
beyond the power of misfortune.”—*‘* Hear 
me, christian,” said the Mussulman. ‘I 
will not conceal it: thou art become neces- 
sary to me: I speak not with respect to my 
fortune : my sentiments are more disinteres- 
ted. If thou art separated from me, I am 
destitute of all. Thou hast inspired me 
with the most tender and ardent friend- 
ship; thou art the nourishment of my soul ; 
and, if I lose thee, I know not how I shall 
survive it.”—Compian threw himself at the 
feet of Sayd, ‘‘ My dear master !” said he,— 
“Qh! do not call me thy master,” inter- 
rupted the Mussulman, with extended arms, 
call me thy friend, who earnestly wishes to 
convince thee of an attachment, of which 
few minds, believe me, are susceptible.” 
The merchant of Marseilles repaid @ 
friendship so affecting, with equal affection 
and gratitude. But he could never subdue 
the extreme anxiety, that diverted all his 


wishes to France, to his wife, and to his . 


children. He was soon seized with a fit of 
illness, and Sayd, as if from sympathy, was 
equally indisposed; yet every assistance, 
every attention, he lavished on his friend. 
He never left him. ‘Thou wouldst recall 
me to life?” said the slave: “ alas! there is 
but one way to restore my health ; let me 
see, once more, my wife and family.”— 
“ Ah! cruel,” interrupted the Mussulman, 
“ where then is thy friendship forme? Ex- 





vain to dissemble. f can read thy heart; an! 


plain thyself: what dost thou demand ? 
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W ouldst thou participate iu my tortune ?— 
I give it thee; but to enjoy thy liberty—to 
Jeave me—I have told thee thou art neces- 
sary to my happiness.” 

‘‘Hear me;” resumed Compian, “ canst 
thou believe me to be a man of honour? 
Canst thou take my word ?”—* Yes, chris- 
tian, I doubt not thy integrity. The differ- 
ence of our religions has not rendered me 
insensible to thy virtues. I have strictly 
observed thee, ever since we have lived to- 
gether; I confess it with pleasure, I have 
met with sentiments in thee, that have enti- 
tled thee to my esteem: and this has formed 
that attachment which I have vowed to thee 
for life.» —‘* Ah! generous Sayd, if then you 
tove, if you esteem me, if you think I am 
incapable of forfeiting my honour, permit 
me to make a yoyage to my own country, 
that I may once more enjoy the satisfaction 
of embracing my wife, and my children,— 
and I will return.”—* Wilt thou return, 
christian ?—I engage my word, my invio- 
lable word.”—*“‘ Go then,” exclaimed Sayd, 
‘‘see thy fire-side again ; but remember that 
I expect thee; that thou hast given thy 
word; and that if thou art not restored to 
me at the appointed time, I shall: expire 
with grief. Compian, thou knowest I have 
been thy friend—I have been thy master.” 
The merchant weeping, threw himself into 
the arms of the Mussulman: ‘‘ Yes, my 
dear benefactor, yes, I will return to resume 
the fetters of friendship. You shall see that 
I am worthy of esteem of such inestimable 
value.” 

The merchant of Marseilles prepared for 
his voyage, and Sayd endeavoured to con- 
ceal his grief. The day arrived when his 
captive was to quit him. It was then that 
he displayed all his sensibility, and at the 
same time, his nobleness of soul, ‘* Go,” 
said he,” do not see thesejtears : remember, 
however, that thy hand alone can wipe them 
away. I shall count the daysand the hours: 
I shall never be myself till I see thee again.” 

The parting scene was over, and Compi- 
an, at last, after having poured forth his soul, 
m the expressive language of tears, enter- 
ed the ship. A slave brought him a letter 
from his master, with a casket full of sequins. 
The letter contained these words: ‘“ My 
dear friend, do not refuse this small token of 
my attachment; my life is connected with 
thine; and until thy return my soul will be 
devoured by grief.” 

Compian once more beheld Marseilles. 
What joy, what ecstasy did he feel when in 
the arms of his wife, and covered with kis- 
ses ofhis children! He arranged his affairs, 
which his long absence had thrown into em- 
barrasment, His friends made continual 
entertainments for him: he felt the pleasure 
that naturally intoxicates the heart, when 
after an absence of many years, we find our 


native home, aud give way to the most de- 
lightful sensations of nature. 

Sayd experienced a very different sensa- 
tiona deep melancholy embittered his exis- 
tence. He often accused himself of having 
yielded too inconsiderately to the sugges- 
tions of generosity. He will never return, 
thought he; he will abuse my weakness. 
** Ah! Compian, canst thou have forgotten 
me? Itis I who have been, who am thy 
slave. I do not find in the possession of 
riches, the least of those pleasures which I 
derived from the mutual expansion of our 
souls. If I see thee not again, Compian, I 
die devoid of all consolation.” In the mean 
time, he received letters from Marseilles, 
replete with professions of everlasting gra- 
titude. Compian, also, entered into a par- 
ticular explanation of his affairs ; but on the 
subject which most affected Sayd, he was 
silent. ‘I might have expected this,” the 
virtuous Mussulman would often say; “I 
shall certainly be deceived.” 

The merchant of Marseilles at length invi- 
ted his relations, and all his friends, to an 
elegant entertainment. After dinner, the 
remainder of the day was spent in a variety 
of amusements. But the moment of separa- 
tion came at last, and his reluctant friends 
were sensible that it was now time to retire. 
** A moment longer,” said Compian: “I have 
something of the utmost consequence to 
communicate. I entreat you to be seated 
again, and to favour me with your attention.” 
The whole company waited, with extreme 
impatience, for this important communica- 
tion. The merchant took a paper from his 
pocket, and presenting it to his wife. 
“ This,” said he, “is my will.” ‘Your 
will! why—why do you produce it now? 
Are you in danger of approaching death ?”»— 
‘*‘ No—according to every appearance I am 
not; but I have been preparing for my de- 
parture.”—“‘ Your departure!” exclaimed 
the company, with one voice, “ explain 
yourself: what can you mean!” “ That I 
am going to leave you—perhaps for ever. 
This has engaged me so long in the settle- 
ment of my affairs. My wife and children . 
will have equal reason to be satisfied. I 
have consulted their respective interests 
with all the exactness which justice and af- 
fection can inspire. I have done every 
thing in my power for them, and now I must 
attend to myself.” 


The merchant’s family, in particular, were 
earnest to know the motive for this unex- 
pected separation.—‘‘I see,” continued 
Compian, “* that you are anxious to divine 
the meaning of what seems to you an enig- 
ma. I will explain it: none of you con for- 
get from whence I came some months ago : 
I}was a slave, and my chains are of a kind 
that can never be broken.”—‘ What! are 





|you still indebted for your ransom?” “If 





















Yeu ale under any embarrassment on that 
account, your friends are at your service,” 
exclaimed several voices. ‘I am truly 
thankful for this generous offer; but my 
friends can be of no service to me on this 
occasion, for were you to lavish on me all 
the riches of Marseilles, they would be in- 
sufficient to discharge my debt.” The mer- 
chant then related with the noble enthusiasm 
of a virtuous mind, the obligations which 
attached him to the Algerine; the condition 
in a word, on which he had been permitted 
to revisit his wife and children. “ Yousee,” 
he continued, “ that no consideration what- 
ever can release me from my oath: it is the 
engagement of duty, of gratitude, and of 
honour itself”—A plump citizen, whose 
broad unmeaning countenance bespoke no 
elevated ideas; but who, notwithstanding, 
valued himself much on possessing what is 
called an excellent judgment, now mingled 
in the conversation. ‘ What, Compian,” 
said he, “art thouin thy senses? Thou 
talkest of engagements, and honour, and all 
that.—-Why, who would keep his word with 
such folks! Are they not Turks? Why, 
they do not believe in God !”—“ They do 
believe in God,” returned Compian, with a 
smile ; ‘it is true, their religion is different 
from ours; but they have notwithstanding, 
the same sentiments of honour, integrity, 
and virtue. Sayd, at least, has ever ap- 
peared to me under these ennobling charac- 
teristics. He is, moreover, my benefactor 
—my friend. Itis in consequence of my 
promise, only, that I enjoy the satisfaction 
of embracing my dear family, and seeing 
you all once more. I will return to Al- 
giers—it is my duty—I will absolutely 
o9,.” 

” He rose from the table: the whole com- 
pany renewed their expostulations and en- 
treaties. His wife and children threw 
themselves into his arms, and united their 
tears, their prayers, and lamentations. The 
virtuous Compian was inflexible. The citi- 


i779 


me. lam bound by the most sacred ues? 


and father, and am no longer useful to your 
interests. It now remains to fulfil the obli- 
gations of honour and friendship. Adieu ! 
—believe me—you will never be absent 
from my heart.”—Then tearing himself, with 
violent struggles, from the bosom of his fam- 
ily, Compian rushed to the ship. He ven- 
tured not to turn his eyes towards the 
shore ; as if apprehensive of being subdued 
and carried back by those powerful emo- 
tions of nature, which it is so difficult to op- 
ose. 

, At length he entered the port of Algiers: 
he arrived at the palace of Sayd; he learned 
that a deep melancholy devoured him, and 
that he was dangerously ill. Compian flew 
to his apartment : he found him reclining on 
a sofa, according to the custom of the orien- 
tal nations, and almost expiring: he flung 
himself into his arms: ‘* My master my 
friend, you see me again; I return to fulfil 
my duty—my word.” The joy of Sayd was 
unspeakable. ‘Is it you, Compian, is if 
yon? Ah! you will now restore me to life. 
Yes, I was sinking under your absence,—I 
no longer dared to indulge a hope—! suspec- 
ted—I imagined the Christians—but I wrong- 
ed them.—Generous and virtuous men, I am 
now convinced may be found in every coun- 
try.” The Mussulman did not fail to re- 
turn thanks to heaven, and to admire the 
magnanimity of Compian, who for him had 
sacrificed his country, his family, and what- 
ever could attach him to this world. The 
merchant of Marseilles, on his part, contin- 
ually entertained him with whatever friend~- 
ship and gratitude could inspire. Phas 2 
Sayd would fain surpass his captive in 
proofs of attachment and generosity. Some- 
times, each surprised the other shedding 
tears ; but they seemed, however, to conceal 
from themselves the motives whence they 
flowed. Compian had given additional in- 
stances to the Algerine, of ardour, activity, 


zen, before-mentioned, addressed him with!and address. He had therefore been en- 


the air of a man who thinks he has hit upon 
an admirable expedient. ‘“ My 
said he, “if you absolutely think yourself 
bound by an oath, we can find ways and 
means to get you off; but I tell you again, 


trusted with the chief management of his 


friend,” | affairs, in which he had introduced such 


regularity and order as doubled the fortune 
of his benefactor. The master and slave 
vied with each other in the reciprocal plea- 


youcan owe nothing to those rascally | sure of obliging. Yet Compian nourished a 
Turks.” Compian was deaf to every sug-| secret sorrow, which could not escape the 
sestion which his heart could not approve—| observation of the Algerine; who, notwith- 


his heart alone he consulted and implicitly 
obeyed. He now tore himself from the em- 


standing the satisfaction he enjoyed iu hay- 
ing regained his friend, was consumed by a 


brace of his family and friends who attended gloomy melancholy, which time only served 


him, weeping, to the harbour.—* Be assur- 
ed,” said he, to his wife and children,” that I 
am impatient to rejoin you, that my situation 
is distracting. You cannot question my 
sensibility—you behold a proof of it. Were 
my heart less susceptible, I should violate 


to increase :—deep sighs, and even groans, 
would sometimes escape him. Compian 
could not but observe that whenever Sayd 
was looking at him, this violence of emotion 
seemed to increase. 

Sayd, one evening, treated the merchan- 





my promise: but I know that Sayd expects 


| of Marseilies with a greater degree of friend 


I have discharged the duties of husband’ 
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ship than he had hitherto evinced. ‘‘ Com- 
pian,” said he, ‘* you are for ever talking of 
my favours: it is I who can never discharge 
my obligations to you: I feel very sensibly 
all the value of the services you have ren- 
dered me. You have sacrificed every thing 
for me: and I—TI have had it only in my power 
to love you ; which is a poor recompense, in. 
deed, for your generous and endearing con- 
duct. When you are returning to your na- 
tive country, recollect a man—than whom, 
most certainly not one of your countrymen 
could love you more. You were never my 
slave,” continued the Mussulman, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘* you were my friend, my son— 
were you to close my eyes, my whole for- 
tune would be your inheritance. But I 
must deny myself this consolation. Ah, 
Compian, I must do violence to my heart, 
Never forget, wherever fate may place you, 
never forget Sayd—remember you have left 
a friend.” He could say no more, for his 
tears interrupted his voice. Compian clasp- 
ed him in his arms, in a transport of sensi- 
bility :—“‘ Beneficent man! adorable friend ! 
ean you think I shall ever cease to love you ? 
It is true my wife and children—their dear 
recollection sometimes awakens emotions 
of regret; but the friendship I have vowed 
to you, is not, on that account, less fervent 
and sincere.”—‘* No, Compian,” resumed 
Sayd, more visibly affected by these expres- 
sions, ‘‘ you shall never surpass me. Such 
sacrifices, it is the duty of Sayd to recollect 
and to reward, Rise early to-morrow: we 
will take a walk to the harbour. Believe 
me—you will be ever dear to my heart.” 
Compian was extremely affected at the 
situation in which he had left his master : 
**AmI deceived? By what calamity is he 
“hus oppressed? In vain would he conceal 
it. Gracious heaven preserve a life that is 
so dear to me. Never before, no, never 
was friendship carried to such a height !” 
Scarcely did the day appear before Sayd 
entered the apartment of his friend, who 
was shocked to behold a countenance so 
pale and dejected. ‘‘ Ah, my dear master,” 
said he, “ what ails you? Have you not 
rested well to night?” ‘* Nothing, no- 
thing, my friend,” said the Mussulman. 
*¢[ must come toa resolution—I am abso- 
lutely determined upon it—yes—absolute- 
ly determined.”—“ Explain yourself, my 
dear master, explain yourself.”—*‘* Come, 
let us hasten to the harbour,” continued 
Sayd. ‘ Alas!—you will know but too 
soon.” Compian, whose anxiety was now 
extreme, could not imagine what Sayd had 
so much difficulty to discover. They re- 
paired to the harbour. The merchant of 
Marseilles perceived a ship, into which 
Sayd desired him to enter. He admired 
the elegant construction of the vessel, the 
merchandise, and riches with which it was 





freighted. At last, after having visiied 
every part, and examined it with the most 
minute attention, he was the first who pro- 
posed to retire. ‘‘ My friend,” cried Sayd, 
suddenly bursting into tears, ‘‘ you are to 
remain in this vessel—It is yours. 1 have 
violated too long the rights of friendship. 
Go, and revisit your country and family. 
Shew them the chains, which slaves like you 
ought to wear at Algiers.” Then presen- 
ting to him a chain of gold, enriched with 
diamonds, and worth more than 500,000 h- 
vres, he added, “‘ This is nothing compared 
to the sentiments which you have left in my 
heart—but I must tear myself from you— 
do not see, I entreat you, do not observe 
how much this cruel separation costs me.” 
—Compian, astonished, overwhelmed, and 
inspired by the excess of sensibility, which 
this noble and affecting action must neces- 
sarily have produced, would fain have vied 
with his master in generosity of soul.—‘‘ I 
have been your master,” resumed Sayd, 
folding him tenderly to his bosom: ‘it is 
your duty to obey.” 

At length these two men, so worthy of 
each other, took a final leave. Compian, 
arrived at Marseilles, and hastened to a 
tender meeting with his wife and children. 
** Think,” said Compian, “ how much I love. 
you. Ihave been able to abandon the dear- 
est friend—the noblest benefactor for you. 
You will see it: I have brought home a ship 
and merchandise worth 1,200,000 livres, his 
magnificent present. My friends, pray, 
ever pray, for blessings on the head of the 
excellent Sayd.” The ingenious citizen, who 
was of opinion, that no one should keep his 
word with Turks, now came to visit him :— 
‘¢ Well,” said Compian, “do you think that 
many of our Christians would have evinced 
the glorious conduct of this Mussuiman ?” 

Compian kept up a constant correspon- 
dence with Sayd ; and, whenever he wrote 
to him, his letter was bedewed with tears. 
Some years after, as he was making prepa- 
rations for ancther voyage, in order to enjoy 
the satisfaction of again embracing his bene- 
factor, he was seized with a disorder, that. 
ended in his dissolution. The intelligence 
of this loss was so severely felt by Sayd, 
that he sunk under his grief, and soon fol- 
lowed his beloved Compian to the grave. 
The memory of this excellent merchant is 
still held in veneration by his fellow-citi- 
zens, andhe is never mentioned at Mar- 
seilles, but with that respect, and those en- 
dearing sensations, with which the memory 
oft he Heroes of Excellence mustever inspire 
the bosoms of the virtuous and the good: 








WHoLetsomME REPROOF.—‘ How the deuce, my 
friend, do you continue to keep out of jail, for 
I know you to be as extravagant as myself !’~ 
True Tom, butI can affordtobeextravagant. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
To peep at sucha world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 











MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE WELSH. | 


No. I. d 


Tne Welsh people are lirht and active, 
rather hardy than strong, and universally 
trained to the use of arms; for when the 
trumpet sounds the alarm, the husbandman 
leaves his plough, and rushes to the onset 
with as much eagerness as the courtier from 
the palace. They live in general on the 
produce of their herds, eating flesh in larger 
proportion than bread, paying no attention 
to commerce, and anxiously studying the 
defence of their country and their liberty : 
for these they fight, endure hardships, and 
sacrifice their lives, esteeming it a disgrace 
to die in bed, and an honour to die in the 
field of battle. These people, when by 
chance unarmed, dare attack an armed foe: 
the infantry defy the cavalry of the enemy ; 
and, by their activity and courage, general- 
ly prove victorious. The commonalty use 
light arms, small breast-plates, bundles of 
arrows, long lances, helmets, and shields, 
and sometimes greaves, plated with iron; 
the higher class go to battle mounted on 
swift and generous steeds, which their coun- 
try produces. In time of peace, the young 
men, by penetrating into the recesses of the 
woods, and climbing the tops of mountains, 
learn to endure fatigue; and they acquire 
the art of war by accustoming themselves to 
athletic exercise, and to the use of the 
lance. 

King Henry the Second, in answer to the 
inquiries of Emantel, emperor of Constanti- 
nople, respecting Britain, replied, ‘* That in 
a part of the island there was a people, cal- 
led Welsh, so bold and ferocious, that when 
unarmed, they did not fear to encounter an 
armed force, being ready to shed their blood 
in defence of their country, and to sacrifice 
their lives for military renown.” Not ad- 
dicted to gluttony nor drunkenness, these 
people, who incur no expense in food or 
dress, and whose minds are continually bent 
on the defence of their country, and on the 
means of plunder, are always engaged in the 
care of their horses and accoutrements. Ac- 
customed to fast from morning till evening, 
and trustingjto the care of Providence, they 
dedicate the whole day to business, and in 
the evening partake of a moderate meal. 
No one of this nation ever begs, because the 
houses are all open; and hospitality in this 
country is neither offered nor requested by 
travellers, who, on entering any house, only 
deliver up their arms. 
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Those who arrive in the morning are en- 
tertained till evening, with the conversation 
of young women, and the music of the harp, 
for each house has its young women and 
harps allotted to this purpose. In the even- 
ing, when no more guests are expected, the 
meal is prepared according to the number 
and dignity of the persons assembled, and 
according to the wealth of the family who 
entertains: the kitchen does not supply 
many dishes, nor high-seasoned_incitements 
to eating; the house is not adorned with ta- 
bles, cloths, and napkins: they study nature 
more than splendour ; for which reason they 
place all the dishes together upon mats, with 
large platters ‘or trenchers, full of sweet 
herbs: they also make use of a thin and 
broad cake of bread, baked every day, and 
sometimes add chopped meat with broth. 
While the family are engaged in waiting on 
the guests, the host and hostess stand up, 
paying unremitting attention to every one, 
and take no food till all the company are 
satisfied, that in case of deficiency it may 
fall on themselves. A bed made of rushes, 
and covered with a coarse kind of cloth, 
manufactured in the country, called bry- 
chan, or variegated and shaggy rug, made 
of weavers’ web ends, is then placed along 
the side of the room, and they all in common 
lie down to sleep. The men and women 
cut their hair close round to the ears and 
eyes; and the women, after the manner of 
the Parthians, cover their heads with a large 
white veil, folded together in the form of a 
crown; both sexes exceed any other nation 
in attention to their teeth, which they ren- 
der like ivory, by rubbing them with the 
inner peal of the elder, and a woollen cloth; 
and, for their better preservation, they ab- 
stain from hot meats, and only eat at a proper#” 
temperature. 


They make use of three musical instru- 
ments, the harp, the pipe, and the crwth, or 
crowd. In playing, they always begin from 
B. flat, and return to the same, that the 
whole may be completed under the sweet- 
ness of a pleasing sound; and when they 
enter into a movement, they conclude it.in 
so delicate a manner, and play the little 
notes so sportively under the blunter sounds 
of these base strings, enlivening with wan- 
ton levity, or communicating a deeper in- 
ternal sensation of pleasure, so that the per- 
fection of their art appears in the conceal- 
ment of it. In their rhymed songs and set 
speeches, they are so subtle and ingenious, 
that they produce, in their native tongue, 
ornaments of wonderful and exquisite inven- 
tion, both in the words and sentences; but 
they make use of alliteration in preference 
to all other ornaments of rhetoric, and that 
particular kind which joins by consonancy 


| the first letters, or syllables, of words, In 





their musical concerts they do not sing in | 
unison, like the inhabitants of other coun- | 
tries, but in many separate parts ; so that in | 
a company of singers, which one frequently | 
meets with in Wales, we hear as many parts | 
and voices as there are performers, who all | 
at length unite with organic melody in one | 
consonance, in the soft sweetness of B. flat. 
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— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’scause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, | 
S0 long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks. 











THEATRICAL COSTUME. 


Tue admirable manner in which Ma- 
thews gives the character of old Methusa- 
lem, without any other change of dress than 
a scratch wig, must convince every one who 
has beheld him, that it is very possible to 
represent old men on the stage without 
adopting the preposterous costume almost 
universally employed on such occasions, 
which is so very extravagant as absolutely 
te destroy the illusion it is intended to assist. 
Thus, instead of being natural, the actor be- 
comes grotesquely ridiculous, and carica- 
tures merely because he cannot imitate. In- 
stead of giving the impress of senility to ges- 
ture, voice, countenance,—in short, to his 
whole person,—he satifies himself with put- 
ting ona full wig well powdered, square- | 
toed shoes and buckles, a cucked hat, laced | 
coat with huge sleeves, and flapped waist- 
coat, and with perpetually tottering and hob- 
bling about; in short, he produces a mere 
chimera—a character of convention, in 
which it is impossible to recognise one single 
trait of real life. If, in the comedy of the 
Clandestine Marriage, modern costume is | 
adopted for the other characters, it is gross- | 
ly absurd to see Lord Ogleby dressed in the | 
fashion of at least ha!lf a century ago, thus | 
affecting age rather than juvenility of ap- 
pearance. If there must be somewhat outre 
in his dress, let it be on the contrary side, 
and let him be distinguished by the extreme 
recherché of modern elegance ; let there be 
the utmost solicitude to conceal all appear- 
ance of age. But then it will be asked, if 
so dressed, how will it be possible for tle 
actor to convey the idea of age. For the 
genuine actor it will not only be very possi- 
ble, but it will exhibit his consummate art to | 
much greater advantage than can be done 
according to the present wretched and 
bungling method, which reminds us of the 
dauber who was forced to write, ‘this isa 
lion.’ If, indeed, the performer can do 





nothing better, even let him adopt the prac- 
tice of the artist just mentioned, and appear 
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‘tual world. 


old man, It would be quite as humorous 

and not at all more extravagant than the 
shift now restored to. In real life we be- 
hold the very reverse of this: there we fre- 
quently see a most sedulous affectation of 
superior elegance of dress, and of a fashiona- 
ble exterior, in those who are no longer 
young; and, although this to a certain ex- 
tent subdues, it certainly does not destroy, 
the character of age. The general air of 
the person, which betrays itself through all 
the disguise, is so widely different from that 
of youth, that it cannot for a single moment 
be mistaken. It is these marks that the ac- 
tor ought to endeavour to assume, that he 
should study and imitate, and not trust to an 
antiquated wardrobe, which looks like the 
refuse of some Jew-broker’s shop. Such 
spectre-looking dresses, which seem as if 
they came from the shades, to haunt the de- 
scendants of their former wearers, are to us 
any thing but comic—they tell a tale of 
times gone by. Could we imagine that so 
grave a body as the Society of Antiquaries 
were ever to be found within the walls of a 
theatre, we should suppose that these curious 
relics were intended as a compliment to 
their taste for the venerable and obsolete, 
and introduced for the purpose of delighting 
their learned eyes, But we much doubt 
whether this be really the case, and can, 
therefore, only attribute it to a disregard of 
propriety and common sense, and to the ex- 
ceedingly vulgar error of supposing that ab- 
surdity and extravagance constitute comic 
humour. 


All that we have been saying applies with 
equal force to the costume of female charac- 
ters. We wish that we could prevail on the 
ancient dowagers and old maids of the stage, 
to discard their powdered ¢étes, high-crown- 
ed caps, long waists, stomachers, high-heeled 
shoes, flowered silk gowns, aud other antique 
habiliments, for something more resembling 
the exterior of the antiquated belles and 
portly matrons that we meet with in the ac- 
Pray, ladies, exhibit to us for 
once a wrinkled cadayerous countenance, 
set off by glossy jet-black ringlets, just fresh 
from the perruquier’s, or the more than 
graceful enbonpoint of fifty rendered ab- 
surd merely by the affectation of display. 
But we suppose that not one of you imagines 
she can ever look old, except it be by assu- 
ming a most fantastic disguise. Yet surely 
there would be no extraordinary danger in 
making the experiment; we would, there- 
fore, advise you, instead of ransacking your 
old lumber-boxes, or consulting the plates 
of Bell’s British Theatre, to take the advice 
of some fashionable milliner, or even, with 
all respect be it spoken, to take a glance 
and a lesson at the boxes before you, Look 
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for a moment at the poor, pale, sickly-look- 
ing ladv, who seems to think that her with- 
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ered person has a certain syiph-like air, that 
he is determined to display to the best ad- 
vantage. Further on sits a goodly matron 
of some sixty summers, whose cheek has yet 
asunny hue, and whose extreme recherché 
of dress indicates very plainly that she does 
not desire to pass for a fright ; but think you 
that am”eye of the least experience would 
mistake her for forty or even fifty. And 
would to heaven, mesdames, that your theo- 
ry, or at least what we infer to be such, was 
founded in truth, viz.—that a woman can 
never help looking young unless she con- 
sents to dress like her great great grand- 
mother. Paint wrinkles, affect corpulence, 
or assume the wasted leok, the toothless 
mumble, the voice, the shuffle of age,—but, 
in the name of good taste and probability, 
dismiss your obsolete frippery to the tomb of 
all the Capulets. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








DON CARLOS ESPANA. 


| We extract the following curious account 
of a man who figured much in the late 
counter-revolution in Spain, from ‘‘ Don 
Esteban; or, Memoirs of a Spaniard ;” 
written by himself, which have just appear- 
ed in London. } 


This man is one of the most eccentric 
originals, and at the same time the most art- 
ful rogue that ever breathed. He is a 
Frenchman by birth, and entered the 
Spanish army as an adventurer, where, af- 
ter exerting his wits in various ways for 
several years, he obtained the rank of Briga- 
dier General. He was so methodical in all 
his actions, and so fond of command, that 
even his domestic establishment was govern- 
ed by military laws framed by himself. He 
had a daughter fifteen years old, a very 
pretty and lively girl, called Pepita, whom 
he would condemn, whenever she trans- 


-gressed those laws, to wear a stiff leathern 


collar made on purpose. The servants al- 
so were obliged to pay fines of six or eight 
reals, according to the fault committed. 
The animals themselves did not escape his 
authority ; for his favourite horse was once 
condemned to eight days’ hard labour in 
carrying stones to the pier, because, when 
his master was going to pat his hind legs, 
he raised one with an intention, as the Go- 
vernor thought, to kick him. His monkey 
too, having accidently broken two plates 
while playing with him, was condemned to 
two hours’ pillory in the public promenade 
fer eight successive days. Having issued 
orders that the streets should be kept clean 
under penalty of ten reals fine for the first 


isd 








time, twenty for the second, and so on, he 
was in the habit of going every morning 
through every street in the town, accom- 
panied by two soldiers, to see that his orders 
were obeyed. Ifhe found even a cabbage 
leaf, the fine was rigorously exacted from 
the house whose business it was to keep that 
part clean; and, to make it appear he de- 
rived no profits from the fines, he would 
give one or two reals to the soldiers before 
the people, pretending he gave them the 
whole. One morning, in the course of these 
perambulations, seeing two women fighting 
and tearing each other’s hair—‘ Seize those 
women,’ said he to the soldiers, ‘and let us 
go to their houses.” On reaching them, he 
entered their kitchens, and found some 
plates not washed. ‘“‘Women who are 
quarrelling at nine in the morning without 
having their plates clean,” said he, ‘* ought 
to pay a fine,” and he made each pay him 
ten reals. 

But of all his eccentric and selfish traits, 
none is more characteristic than the man- 
ner in which his marriage was brought 
about. When only a lieutenant, he feigned 
himself violently in love with a young herr- 
ess, belonging to one of those families of 
Mallorca, called ‘ of the nine houses,’ dis- 
tinguished for their wealth and birth. The 
lady, who really loved him, after serious op- 
position from her family, succeeded in ob- 
taing their consent, and every arrangement 
being nearly concluded, they were shortly 
to be united.—Meantime, however, a re- 
port reached his ears that some relation of 
his dear intended had laid claims to the 
property of her family; and that there was 
every probability of their losing the law-suit. 
Having ascertained the fact, he immediately 
feigned himself atttacked with the gota se- 
vena, in which disorder the persons affected 
do not see, though their eyes be open, and 
he put off his marriage till he should re- 
cover his sight. The young lady, anxious 
to shew how sincere her affection for him 
was, said that such an accideut could not 
shake it, and pressed the marriage more 
than she had done before; but he continued 
to amuse her day after day, with the hope 
that he would soon be better, and then mar- 
ry her—till the cause was at last decided in 
her favour. Two days after this, the lieu- 
tenant recovered his sight, and insisted on 
the wedding being celebrated on the third, 
which actually took place. 
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NEW YORK BRANCH 
OF THE LINNZAN SOCIETY OF PARIS. 





Pursuant to notice, this Society assem- 
bled on the 13thinst. at 12 0’clock, in the gov- 
ernor’sreom, at the City Hall. All the officers 
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being present, with his excellency Dewitt 
Clinton, honorary member, and Pr. Hosack, 
Dr. Samuel Akerly, H. M. Dr, Dekay, Dr. 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Dr. Elijah Mead, 
secretary, with many visitors. 

Samuel L. Mitchill, an honorary president, 
was called to the chair, and Dr. Pascalis, 
president of the Branch, read the following 
communication : 


Gentlemen,—The New York section of 
the Linnzan Society of Paris, has within 
the three years of its existence, experienced 
the loss, by shipwreck, of valuable works, 
papers, and documents forwarded by the 
Parent Society; since which event the an- 
nual communications have been unavoidably 
delayed; and while deprived of necessary 
materials we had it not in our power to make 
the requisite preparations for the last anni- 
versary festival of ourinstitution. This ex- 
planation will, it is hoped, in the eyes of our 
friends and an indulgent public, who have 
favoured our pursuits with their counte- 
nance and encouragement, remove any sus- 
picion of neglect or remissness on the part 
of the Linnean members. It is now my 


duty to call your attention to a summary of 
the labours of our Linnzan associates dur- 
ing the elapsed year. 

Scarcely had your admiration been call- 
ed to the nomenclature of Muscology, reduc- 


ed by Palissot de Beauvais to ocular demon- 
stration, in five classes of generative appara- 
tuses, exemplified by nearly 600 engraved 
figures, when I announced to you the death 
of that celebrated traveller and naturalist, 
snatched from us before he could complete 
an analytical revisal of all the known or ex- 
isting species of Mosses. This has now 
been accomplished by Mons. Desvaux, a 
botanistof Anger, anda Corresponding Mem- 
ber. He has adapted 61 genera, and thus 
completed and improved the whole arrange- 
ment of this family of the Cryptogamia; as 
for the Lycopodiums, the lichens, and the algz 
the Nostoc of which, or T'remelia, I had 
the honour to describe to you last year; they 
have received descriptive treatises and acqui- 
sitions from our President the celebrated 
Persoon, and in America from our fellow- 
citizen and colleague, Abraham Halsey, 
Esq. 

The next subject to be communicated is 
the unexampled acquisitions of Mons, Sa- 
muel Perrotet, formerly keeper of the Jardin 


du Roi at Paris, and now Corresponding | 


Member of the Linnean Society. He de- 
parted in a royal corvette, and visited the 
colonies of Cayenne, or Guiana, and Bour- 
bon, (new Muscareign,) leaving in each of 
them vegetable presents. He sailed then 
for Java and afterwards to Manilla, in the 
Philippines, many of which he explored in 
the course ofa stay of five months. He then 








exchanged his European and American 
plants and seeds for an immense stock of 
useful, medicinal, and ornamehtal plants. 
The commander also found means in those 
seas, of shipping 30 Chinese gardeners. In 
his way home Perrotet stopped at the island 
of Madagascar, where he again added to his 
stock ; thence he repaired to Guiana; to de- 
posit in the garden of naturalization at Cay- 
enne all those E. Indian plants, which re- 
quired that climate. He finally reached 
Havre after a three years’ absence; and 
brought to the garden at Paris a collection 
of the productions of distant regions surpass- 
ing in quantity all the precious objects of the 
kind that had been imported in a century. 
The cargo consisted of 158 trees, of all sizes 
from 100 to 16 feet, and at present all 
in fine growth and averaging 6 feet in height, 
with nearly 500 living plants, 300 boxes of 
seeds, and 2 boxes of palm-seeds; besides 
an infinite number of dried plants, preserv- 
ed fruits, minerals, live birds, quadrupeds, 
reptiles and a vigorous Electric Gymnotus, 
&c. Further details of this importation of 
vegetable and animal productions from both 
hemispheres, and from the Antipodes to a 
single favoured spot, may be seen, gentle- 
men, in the number of our Annals for May, 
1824. Mons. Perrotet, to whom we are in- 


debted for it, is at present engaged in the’ 


same task on the coasts of Africa. I ask 
now, cannot also our republic be willing 
and capable of accomplishing such valuable 
acquisitions ? 

Passing over many other new and inter- 
esting subjects, not exactly necessary to be 
enumerated at this moment, permit me to 
point out the work, now on the table, of 
Aloysius Cola, a lawyer of Turin, another 
of our Corresponding Members. Itis a Flora, 
Hortus ripulensis, of the royal garden at Ri- 
voliin Piedmont. This is a catalogue of 
768 genera, nearly 7000 plants, with their 
synonymes, geography, classes and charac- 
ters, and 40 plates of unknown individuals. 
It contains the latest improvements in phra- 
seology, sanctioned by recent authorities. 


The classical merit of the work is the less to - 


be doubted, as it is either compiled or cor- 
rected from 250 standard writers. 

It has long been the maxim of the mas- 
ters of Botanical Science, that practical ex- 
periments should be conducted in gardens, 
provided for the purpose of naturalizing ex- 
otic plants, and improving the indigenous. 
What the primitive races of mankind per- 
formed almost by the impulse of nature, in 
rearing plants of the first necessity, can be 
much sooner accomplished and im greater 
perfection, as far as localities and climate 
will allow, by science and practical experi- 
ence assisting each other. It is even very 
remarkable that when plants have once en- 
tered into the dominion of agriculture, 
neither the inclemencies of the seasons 
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vor any cause of devastation and destruc- 
tion, though unsparingly applied, can en- 
tirely extirpate them. Thus, we read that 
by a decree of the Emperor Domitian, en- 
acted in the year 92 of the christian era, 
under pretence of providing against the re- 
turn of famine or the scarcity of grain, the 
vine, vitis vinifera, was rooted out and grub- 
bed up with intention of utterly sweeping it 
from the face of the land. Probus, nearly 
two hundred years after, restored it. Twice, 
in a remote period, by an ill-judged policy 
of the French government, the grape-vines 
were again destroyed to favour and promote 
the cultivation of wheat ; yet the vine has tri- 
umphantly retained its local dominions, im- 
parting treasures to its cultivators. 

All civilized nations have given more or 
less attention to the establishment of Horti- 
cultural gardens, and that of Paris has for 
some time been brought to such a degree of 
magnificence and perfection, that only the 
immense wealth of a sovereign can maintain 
it. But it belongs to our Linnzan Society 
to re-kindle throughout France and among 
neighbouring nations, the spirit of emulation 
in Horticultural labours. One of our cor- 
responding members, Monsieur Soulange- 
Bodin, has lately appropriated two hundred 
acres eighteen miles from Paris, to Horti- 
culture, in a style surpassing all that has 
ever before been attempted in the different 
public and private gardens of France. It is 
reported that he has conciliated in the ar- 
rangement of his plants, the systematic 
classes of Tournefort, Linnzeus, and Jus- 
sieu. But Monsieur S. B. very properly 
felt that it was not his wealth alone that 
could place him in a way to attain all the 
best improvements in Horticulture, but a 
particular acquaintance with that of Eng- 
Jand: and through him and our society at 
Paris, we are informed that there are no less 
than fourteen Horticultural establishments in 
that section of the British empire. Viz. the 
garden of the Horticultural Society of London 
at Chiswick; of the Mess. Loddiges at 
Hackney; of James Lee, at Hammersmith 
and at Newington Green, of Samuel Brooks; 
of Smith in Newington road ; of Colvill in 
Chelsea ; of Whitley, Brames and Mine, at 
Fulham ;' of J. Knight, on the King’s road 
to Chelsea; of Thomas Jenkins, Mary le 
Bone; of J. Y. Malcolm, at Kensington ; of 
Chandler and Buckingham at Vaurhall; of 
Count de Vandes, at Payswater; the 
Apothecaries’ Garden, and the Royal Gar- 
den of Kew. 

The conflict of liberality, hospitality, and 
generosity that tool place between the offi- 
cers or proprietors of these botanical and 
horticultural demesnes and our colleague, 
he has not omitted duly announcing and 
praising as it deserved, as you may see by a 
reference to our Annals. He returned 
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home loaded with valuable presents, besides 
his observations of the various useful, local, 
or perfectly original improvements. which 
the English have adopted in Horticulture. 

The Linnzan Society of Paris considers 
all the branches of Natural Science within 
the scope of her labours and pursuits as they 
all bear a connexion with each other. The 
institution therefore sub-divides the resident- 
members into several classes, the principal 
of which are Zoology, the Physiology of 
plants, Botany applied to the arts, the same 
applied to Medicine, Agriculture, Geology, 
and Philology ; thislatter class not only attend 
to the study of the classical languages in ob- 
jects of natural history, but also to the cus- 
toms, institutions, laws and opinions of anti- 
quities as indicated by thesynonymesof plants, 
and vice versa. It was by this knowledge of 
the useful or noxious qualities attributed to 
plants by the ancients, and the application 
they made of them in their sacred and civil 
rites, that Linnzus was enabled togive aname 
of his own creation, as it were, to every indi- 
vidual of his classes. The intimate connexion 
of Natural History, especially in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, with the physical sciences, 
is illustrated in our Annals from a novel 
theory of Monsieur Baillie, one of our col- 
leagues, as an Auditor Member, (Vide An- 
nals, July 1824.) Being engaged in an in- 
vestigation of light, and its influence on or- 
ganized beings and vegetation, this writer 
wished to account for the powerful action of 
this element on plants, and the rapid changes 
operated in their luxuriant growth by its 
presence, and their degeneratiop in its ab- 
sence; he therefore imagined the existence 
of an ether, already sufficiently proved by 
the electro-magnetic phenomena, This 
ether has the properties of elasticity and 
subtility to so great a degree that the im- 
pulse impressed upon it by aluminous body, 
can modify or propagate, extend sr decom- 
pose the effects of light according to its un- 
dulations, oscillations, and vibrations. Its 
undulations he compares to those of water 
put in motion, its oscillations to those of 
sound. Opposite undulations of the waves, 
it is known, will by their simultaneous action 
in opposite directions, produce between them 
a portion of calm surface, and two rays of 
light meeting from opposite quarters, leave 
a medium of obscurity. It is easier to con- 
ceive than describe in this short space, the 
plausibility and ingenuity of this system, 
which has taken the attention of our institu- 
tion, as of great importance in the philoso- 
phy of optics, light, electricity, magnetism, 
and vegetation. 

But a truly interesting subject, and which 
should immediately be made known to our 
farmers, is that of a newly-discovered and 
cheap preventive of hail, effectual as the 
rod of Franklin against h¢htning, and put in 
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practice by Monsieur Lapostoile, professor of 
physics and chemistry at Amiens. Though 
disasters from lightning are distressing, they 
bear no comparison whatever to the conse- 
quences of injuries from hail, which will de- 
stroy in a few short moments the means of 
support and even subsistence of large com- 
munities: and though a sufficient number of 
metallic rods would effectually arrest thedan- 
ger, they are things of the last resort, being 
a remedy too expensive to be applied even 
over the grounds of an ordinary farmer. It 
now appears, that a simple long pole, bound 
with plaits of straw, and armed with a 
wooden point, will answer perfectly the de- 
sired view of protection. A work published 
on that subject several years ago, was un- 
fortunately not calculated to excite much 
attention, because it contravened several 
approved points of the laws governing elec- 
trical phenomena. Doubts give rise to ob- 
servations, and these in matters of great 
moment will soon regulate the despotism of 
systems ; and thus through a learned associ- 
ation of Amiens, a well conducted series of 
experiments has obtained very satisfactory 
results of the efficacy ofthe hail-rod. After 
these attempts, a member of our Linnzan 
Society took up the experiment on an ex- 
tensive scale, and with the view of obtaininga 
greater mass of testimonial evidence, he ex- 
perimented on a broad range of inhabited 
and cultivated farms in the department of 


the Pyrenees, protecting by the rod, those 
spaces which had been the most devastated 
by hail; and during the three seasons for 
the trial, of 1821, 22, 23, the result was again 


highly comprobatory. This being made 
public, the use of hail-rods ( paragreles) be- 
came popular in the environs of Munich, 
Trieste, Milan, and great part of Lombardy, 
in many places along the P6, and has now 


reached even Bavaria and Switzerland. I! 


here omit a long catalogue of other certifi- 
ed facts and experiments, mentioning only, 


that these hail-rods are said to possess an ad- | 


ditional property, that of dispelling, in a 
great degree, the fogs which infect the 
northern districts of italy. The Linnzwan 
Society of Paris considers the efficacy of 
this new process sufficiently authenticated, 
but it being still in opposition to the theories 
of the learned, it is left to the concurrence 
of philanthropists and great land-proprietors 
to establish it finally by trial and irrefraga- 
ble evidence : on their testimony it ultimate- 
ly depends. The L. Society solicits well 
substantiated accounts of localities, times, 
seasons, and other fundamental circumstan- 
ces of our experiments, for which premiums 
and other encouragements will be devised 
and distributed at the winter session of 1825. 

You will, no doubt, approve, gentlemen, 
that a more minute account of the hail-rod 
be placed in the hands of vour Secretarv for 





the use of the public, and this provision sit! 
be immediately attended to. 

By this account, reduced from a great 
number of other interesting discoveries, re- 
corded in our last Annals, it naturally ap- 
pears, that our institution has already a 
most beneficial tendency; that it adds new 
means to economical resources and national 
prosperity, and necessarily improves our 
moral habits, may further be illustrated. The 
lovers of nature are the best friends of that 
admirable order and harmony which charac- 
terize every being born for the enjoyment of 
the bounties of providence; and the mo- 
ment a new secret of nature, a new law, a 
new plant is brought to light, a new claim is 
fixed on our reverence and gratitude to that 
Supreme Power whose goodness has placed 
us here, endowed with faculties to comment 
upon the prodigies of his wisdom. Where 
is the adept, conversant with the great book 
of nature, that would degrade himself by 
vice? No, the true philosophic admirer of 
nature is always a pattern of sympathy and 
humanity to his fellow-creatures and of 
public and private virtue. We already see 
that neither the pride of the great, nor even 
princely rank and power, bring the trappings 
and claims of their grandeur into scientific 
associations, but stand there on their own 
peculiar footing of usefulness and knowledge, 
with fellow-members of plebeian rank, with 
the cultivator of the soil, with the untitled 
student, and with the man of wholly republi- 
can principles; thus in the recent list of 
members of our society of Paris, I have met 
the names of the governor of this State, and 
other American citizens, along with those of 
the Hereditary Prince of Denmark, and 
that patron of literature and the fine arts, 
ihe Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar; Chris- 
tian Frederick of Denmark being an erudite 
geologist, and the sovereign of Saxe- 
Weimar an indefatigable botanist. 

Science and useful knowledge, be it con- 
fessed, gentlemen, are ties more effectual 
than a common creed of religion or a com- 
mon faith in politics in uniting nations; 
their beneficent results reflect so large a 
share of melioration and improvement 
wherever they prevail. It is therefore, (for 
this object, if none other,) our duty to extend 
the dominion of the natural sciences, 
whether by theory or practice. This coun- 
try has contributed freely and abundantly to 
the stock of botany; Mitchell, of Virginia, 
the two Bartrams and Barton; Muhlenburgh 
and Cutler, Mitchill of New-York, Torrey, 
Biglow, Shecut, O. Rich, and many other 
natives have created a stock which the two 
Michaux and Pursh have completed. 

In relation to Horticulture we have been 
less successful amidst repeated attempts for 
some permanent establishment. Wealth in 
fhis respect should go hand in hand with 
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practical skill. Each separately will be of| plication or industry, that left him time ter’ 
little avail. Let us then hope that New- | few of the frivolous gratifications of society, 
York, which bids fair to become the second | and his noblest pleasure was that of enlight- 
emporium of the world, and where liberal | ening and assisting the intellect of the youth- 
minds, scientific heads, and patriotic breasts | ful aspirant, and encouraging the develope- 
are not wanting, may soon realize not only | ment of merit. 
a respectable Horticultural Society, but a| threw aside the pursuits and even the natu~ 
Garden commensurate with the destinies of | ral enjoyments of youth, to rear his helpless 
brothers and sisters thrown on his charge by 

I have new the painful duty of announcing | the death of his father, and he carried. the 

to you, the death of the great and justly | same self sacrifice into the higher depart- 
admired André Thouin, late President of| ments of life; for in his communion with 
the Linnean Society of Paris, who expired | men of letters, of rank and science, with 
last October. Men who pursue] their whom his talents brought him in contact, 
course in modest retirement, shunning os-| he preserved a total disregard or inappre- 
tentation and vainglory, may pass a long | ciation of his own merits, and by this philo- 
life of usefulness and honour, yet be better | sophic feature in his character, wasalso sa- 
Ixnown to their posterity than to the men of| ved from the pains of envy. 
their own day ; and such was Andrew Thou- | succeeded in the place of president of our 
in. Few have had any idea of the labours | society, by Monsr. Descourtilz, M.D. the 
of that great horticulturist and accomplish- distinguished author of the medical Flora ot 
ed botanist, who, born-in the humblest | the Antilles; and our vice President is the 
station, and at length admitted as gardener | celebrated Persoon.” 
The secretary announced the reception 
travels abroad in the cause of his favourite | of the printed annals, transactions, and other 
recent scientific books, and 12 Diplomas 
from the parent institution to the citizens of 
and tomes, the various and elaborate fruits | these states, to wit: 

His Excellency Dewitt Clinton; Pro 
fessor Hosack; Samuel Akerly, M. D. ; 
Professor Benjamin Silliman, of Yale Col- 
ployed him in some cases of great trust and | lege; Stephen Elliot, Esq., of Charleston, 
skillconnected with the arts; and in presence | 2s Honorary Members: Revd. Lewis D. 
Schwenitz; J. k. Dekay, M. D.; Jer. 
Van Rensselaer, M. D.; Thomas Bloodgood, 
M. D.; William Rt. Prince, Sen. Esq. : 
William Rt. Prince, Jun.; and Abraham 
Halsey, Esq, as corresponding members. 
and Miss Sarah Starr, of this city, as an 
associate; who has been besides presented 
with an engraved copy of her original 
coloured delineations, as deposited in the 
Hall of the Linnzam Society of Paris. 

Mr. J. G. Brooks has also been presented 
with their thanks, and a French poetical 
translation of his Ode to Spring, as recited 
at the rural celebration of 1823. 

Various internal business being trans- 
acted, a committee was 
collect seeds and specimens of new dis- 
covered plants, or other articles of Natura! 
History, to be transmitted to the mother 
society, from whom similar distributions - 
are annually expected; alsoa committee of 
arrangement, composed of five members, for 
the ensuing birth day of Linnzus. 


the State and of the Nation. 





to the Jardin du Roi, after twenty years of 


science, found the time and application to 
consign to more than fifty tracts, essays, 


of his attention to the productions of the 
earth. Napoleon, anxious to bestow upon 
him some mark of due consideration, em- 


of his army at the Champ du Mars, crown- 
ed him with acivic wreath of oak leaves, 
and presented him a golden medal inscribed 
to him in the name of the Arts and Sciences, 
and the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
“¢ | accept the former,” said he, ‘‘ from the 
hands of ahero, but I will not wear the 
latter; it would be an unsuitable ornament 
on the breast of a Gardener, who has been 
used to handle little else than the spade 
and the pruning knife!” Methinks I see 
Alexander the Great, offering a crown and 
royal mantle to the rustic Abdalonimus 
of Athens, who, in return, smiling and 
shewing his hands that had served him so 
well, replies, ‘* I want but these!” 


Though put little indebted to education 
for his Carly advancement, which was the 
fruits of }is diligence and integrity alone, 
yet his innate merit, his singuler modesty and 
devoted benevolence attracted him the 
friendsh;,, of Buffon and Jussieu. When the 
difficujties that had beset his youth and man- 
100¢ had been removed by his exertions, he 
t0OK the pains to acquire a classical and cor- 
rect acquaintance with the languages of the 
20Clents, cultivated his taste by study, and 

ept steadily in view the most enlarged and 
liberal plans for contributing to the good of 
society, by the extension of its resources 
of knowledge and the diffusion of science. 
His hours were spent in a persevering ap- 





While still a mere boy, he 


He has been 


appointed to 








LITERATURE. 


POETS OF PERSIA. 





Tue celebrated orientalist,M. Joseph Von 
Hammer, had just presented to the learned 
world a new fruit of his favourite studies. 
It is the complete German translation of the 
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Divan of Baki, the greatest lyric poet of the 
Turks. The literature of the Arabians 
has been, at least partially, known in Eu- 
rope for above a century, by translations of 
historical works and some poems; and that 
of Persia, chiefly since the foundation of the 
Asiatic society at Calcutta. For the first 
account of the literature of the Turks we 
are indebted to two Venetians, the ambas- 
sador Donato at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and the Abbé Toderini at the end 
of the eighteenth; the first is concise, the 
latter diffuse, and yet superficial. 


The first really good view of the Ottoman 
literary history is that in Eichhorn’s History 
of Literature, which, however, is hitherto 
but little known. In vol. III. part 2, page 
1467, he says, ‘* Baki is indisputably the 
greatest of all the Turkish lyric poets who 
deserves to be entirely translated into a Eu- 
ropean language, like Hafiz and Motenebbi, 
the princes of the Persian and Arabic lyric 
poets.” M. V. Hammer, the first orientalist 
who enriched the literature, not only of Ger- 
many but of Europe, with complete transla- 
tions of Hafiz and Montenebbi, has now, by 
the translation of Baki, completed the trio of 
the greatest poets of Asia. Though Baki 
is the greatest lyric poet of the Ottornans, 
he is by no means the most voluminous. 
The Divan of Sati, who, till the time of Ba- 
ki, was considered as the greatest poet, con- 
tains 1600 gazelles, that is, shorter poems, 
and 600 kassides, or larger lyric poems. 
Baki’s Divan, on the contrary, has only 14 
kassides and 204 gazelles, in all about 1500 
distichs ; of which the author of the great 
Turkish poetical collectors has translated 





502, a little less than one third part, yet he} 
apologizes to the reader oy saying, that ‘if; 


‘ 


they do not find the whole Divan, they will! 


biographical notices and specimens of above 
a thousand Turkish poets, but also the exis- 
tence of four great biographical works of 
Turkish literati, in which, down to the year 
1730, above three thousand are mentioned, 
with their works. ‘* These” says M. Von 
Hammer, ‘‘ with the chiliad of poets, forma 
respectable literary legion, which complete- 
ly overthrows the assertions of the Europe- 
ans respecting the profound ignorance of the 
Turks.” These four great biographical 
works (in so many folio volumes) are not to 
be met with in European libraries, except in 
those of Constantinople; and M. Von Ham- 
mer is indebted for the possession of a com- 
plete copy of them to the zeal of the cheva- 
lier Von Raab, interpreter to the Austrian 
Legation at Constantinople. From him, too, 
he received a MS. of Baki; after which, and 
the copy in the imperial library, the transla- 
tion has been made in the same measure and 
the same number of verses as the original. 
This translation is an acquisition to the litera- 
ture of Germany and Europe, the more yal- 
uable as we have hitherto known but little 
of the Turkish in comparison with the Per- 
sian and Arabic. 








THE GRACEs. 


Wecome,’’said they, and Echo said, ‘‘We come,” 
in sounds that o‘er me hovered like perfume : 
‘“*Wecome,’’ THE GRAcES three! to teach the spell, 
That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bioom.”? 
Theo rose aheavenly chant of voice and shell: 


‘Let Mit, and Wisdom, with her soverei Be 
dwell.” . ee 








CAPTURE OF THE VENETIAN BRIDES, 


AccorDING to an ancient custom, the nup- 
tials of the nobles and principal citizens of 
Venice were always celebrated on the same 
day of the year. The eve of the Purification 


| was consecrated to this public festival,and 


think it excusable, since, however thirsty | she state annually increased the general joy 
one may be, it is impossible to drink the! of the occasion by endowing twelve maidens 
fountain dry.” 


| with marriage portions. In the!morning, gon- 


M. Von Hammer gives specimens of six | 


of the principal Turkish collections of poems ; | 
and these extracts of Ottoman criticism are 
the first that Europe has been made ac- 
quainted with, unabridged. Many readers 
may, perhaps, be more attracted by them 
than by the Divan itself. We learn from 
them, for the first time, not only the exis- 
tence of eighteen Turkish anthologies, which 
M. Von Hammer calls the eighteen puran- 





nas of Turkish poetry,and which contain 


dolas elegantly ornamented assembled from 
all quarters of thecity at theepiscopal church 
of Olivolo. The affianced pairs disembarked 
amidst the sound of music ; theirrelations and 
friends, in their most splendid habiliments, 
swelled their retinue ; the rich presents made 
to the brides, their jewels and ornaments, were 
proudly borne for display; and the body of 
the people, unarmed, and thoughtless of dan- 
ger, followed the glad procession. The Is- 
trian pirates, acquainted with the existence 
of this annual festival, had the boldness in 
prepare an ambush for the nuptial train te 
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ihe ciiy itseli. ‘They secretly arrived over 
night at an uninhabited islet, near the church 
of Olivolo, and lay hidden behind it with 
their barks until the procession had entered 
the church, when, darting from their con- 
cealment, they rushed into the sacred edi- 
fice through all its doors, tore the shrieking 
brides from the arms of their defenceless 
lovers, possessed themselves of the jewels 
which had been displayed in the festal pomp, 
and immediately put to sea with their fair 
captives and booty. But a deadly revenge 
overtook them. The doge, Pietro Caniando 
{II. had been present at the ceremony ; he 
shared in the fury and indignation of the 
affianced youths, they flew to arms, and, 
throwing themselves under his conduct into 
their vessels, came up with the spoilers in 
the lagunes of Carlo. A frightful massacre 
ensued; not a life among the pirates was 
spared ; and the victors returned in triumph 
with their brides to the church of Olivolo. 
A procession of the maidens of Venice revi- 
ved for many centuries the recollection of 
this deliverance on the eve of the Purifica- 
tion. But the doge was not satisfied with 
the punishment which he had inflicted on 
the Istriots. He entered vigorously upon 
the resolution of clearing the Adriatic of all 
the pirates who infested it: he conquered 
part of Dalmatia; and he transmitted to his 
successors with the ducal crown, the duty 
of consummating his design. 








MISCELLANZBOUS. 





THE AUCTIONEER. 


Peter Puff! I think I see him now. He 
was a dapper, fidgetty wight, with much 
quicksilver in his composition, and had el- 
bowed his way to fame, by dint of bustling 
perseverance, spite of the cross looks and 
thwartings of wiser and older, and better 
men than himself. A singular oddity, in 
truth; a pragmatical, pertinacious being; 
and most quaintly fabricated. In height he 
measured just four feet ten; yet looking 
with all the consciousness of a grenadier’s 
altitude. Nature had not been prodigal of 
personalities ; for she had not only curtailed 
him of his fair proportion, but had mis- 
matched his external graces “* with most ad- 
mired disorder.” He had the feet ofa giant, 
and the legs of adwarf; the shoulder of a 
porter, and the waist of a dandy; a very 
hour-glass in outward semblance. Yetcor- 
poreally compounded as he was of contrari- 
eties, he lost no portion of self-esteem ; and 
great was the complacency with which he 
surveyed his image as reflected in the mir- 
ror; for he had a head,—a bulbous excres- 
cence, that description loves to dwell on. 
"Twas long; "twas thick; twas sagacious; 


Isy 


and yet it thought noi. It spoke of icases 
and polices, and reversions, and in every line 
of its calculating brow you might read of 
bonds, freeholds, annuities, addition, multi- 
plication, and interest. His nose was a busy 
nose, peaked and superfluous. You could 
have dispensed with it. It seemed to say it 
knew your affairs better than yourself; and 
longed to meddle with them. It wanted to 
appraise your goods, and looked insinuative- 
ly at your papers and bills, and as if it could 
have crept into their secrets, maugre the 
close reserve and tight enfolding of the red 
tape with which they were encompassed. 
His eyes were grey and piercing. They 
nailed a bidder at a glance, and could detect 
him, spite of the shabby coat, dingy neck- 
cloth, and flopped hat, in which he was dis- 
guised. His eye-brows were black, and thin, 
and business like. They bad a commercial 
air, and discoursed most eloquently of dol- 
lars, shillings, and cents. 

Peter Puff was a striking example, how 
little hindrance in the way of wealth was 
mere lack of learning. Nature had denied 
him the capacity, and circumstance the 
means. Yet he missed them not; and a 
charity boy’s education enabled him to rub 
his way through the world, and talk as large- 
ly and as confidently of men and things, 
arts, sciences, and letters, as if he had been 
bred a collegian. He had once a library to 
sell; and great was his elation. It raised 
him the altitude of six inches in his stature. 
*T was the highest compliment that had ever 
been paid to his oratorical powers. To sel] 
a library! To knock down the demi-gods 
of antiquity to the highest bidder, and dis- 
pose of the essence of brains by a flourish of 
the hammer! I have a faint recollection of 
some of the lots, and he gave the titles new 
readings in his own peculiar style of embel- 
lishment. Virgilii Opera was introduced 
with a flourishing exordium. ‘A capital 
work, gentlemen, Virgil’s Operas. Ah! 
We’ve no such operas now adays. Who'll 
favour me with a bidding for these charming 
operas?” Another lot was “ Essai sur le 
Gout,” and “Le Cure de Wakefield.” 
‘“‘ Here’s two very clever books, gentlemen, 
and very useful books, too. 4 sure Essay 
on the Gout, andithe Cure of Mr. Wakefield : 
Well authenticated, ve nodoubt. I’m sure 
if there’s an alderman in the room he’ll se- 
cure this lot.” His other misnomers were 
equally new andingenious. L’Amour; un 
jeu @esprit, was translated the Amours of « 
desperate Jew. Spectacle de la Nature was 
optically described as a remedy for weak 
eye-sight, and L’.Amour a la mode, was a 
treatise on alamode beef. The laughter of 
his auditory was mistaken for admiration of 
his wit, and at the end of the sale he de- 
scended from his pulpit, with a smirking 





look and air of confidence, that smiled de- 
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fiance on every oe eise to equal his bibli- 
ogical powers of description. 

Peter’s deficiency of knowledge never 
stood in the way of his interest. He wasa 
man of business, and this counterbalanced 
all mental deficiencies. Besides, the very 
eccentricity of his excessive ignorance was 
of service to him. His auctions were crowd- 
ed for the amusement afforded by his blun- 
ders; and he sold many a lot, from the wish 
of the owner to perpetuate their memory, by 
possessing the very article that gave rise to 
them. He was, moreover, a diligent plod- 
der, lynx-eyed and vigilant, omitting no op- 
portunity of disposing of the articles entrust- 
ed to him for sale, and hitting ona thousand 
shrewd schemes, that a plain fair-dealing 
man would never have imagined. He went 
thick and thin through the business, neither 
to the right hand nor the left. Every thing 
presented but one handle to him, and he 
seized it. Henever stood, weighing pros 
and cons, like other follss; but fell to at 
once, and was sure to succeed, from the ve- 
ry determination he had ceme to before 
hand, of carrying his point, spite of all ob- 
stacles. The upshot was, at the end of a 
handful or two of years, he had saved 
enough to retire and live comfortably. He 
had the pleasure of knocking down to him- 
self a snug country box, possessing 1n reali- 
ty, all the advantages which, in his bargains 
to others, had only existed in fiction; and 


he grew fat and farmer-like, in the felicity 
of contemplating the successful results of 
perseverance. The first few monthis, indeed, 
he dwindled away, for want of something to 
do, and was half inclined to put up his cot- 
tage to the highest bidder again, and resume 


the rostrum. But Mrs. P. would listen to 
no such thing; and having at length become 
inoculated with the farming mania, which he 
prudently pursued on a small scale; and 
falling in with some birds ofa feather, at the 
village inn, who, like himself, had made 
their money by trade, he managed to rub on 
comfortably enough. He was chairman at 
all their convivial meetings; and has often 
been heard to say, that the happiest mo- 
ments of bis life were when he grasped the 


hammer, and knocked down for a song at the | 


Pig in the Pound 

I used sometimes to pass through the vil- 
lage, and never failed to look out for him, 
For twelve years of his retirement time 
seemed stationary. It had not impressed 
his brow with an additional wrinkle. Lat- 
terly, my visits were not so frequent. T'wo 
vears ago, I was ascending the brow of the 
hill on which stood the village church, and I 
observed a hearse, followed by six mourning 
coaches, enter the burying ground. ‘* Who 
is it,” said I, to an old woman, who opened 
the little wicket for me, ‘‘ who is that go- 
ine to his last home?” Jt was Peter Puff! 








EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 13. Vol. Ill. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PorpuLaAR TALES.—The Hypocrite; a Tale 

of the Drama. 
THE TRAVELLER.—Manners and Cus- 

toms of the Welsh, No. I. 

THE Drama—London Theatres. 

BroGrRAPHY.—Biographical Recollections. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES.—Conversationes ai 
Dr. Mitchill’s, &c. 

LITERATURE.—-National Tales. 

THE GracEs.—Birth of Poesy. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Family Jars. 

PoETRY.—The Mourner; and Farewell, 
by “ Pythias ;” and other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 








THE RECORD. 





——-A thing of Shredsand Patches. 





A valuable mine of coal has been discovered | 
at Peekskill, directly on the banks of the Hud- 
son. 


The New-York Water Works Company 
have engaged Messrs. Wright and White, two 
of the most experienced engineers in this coun- 
try, who will immediately enter on their du- 
ties of surveying and constructing the work. 


The author of “ Goslington Shadow” has a 
new novel in considerable forwardness, to be 
entitled ** Lislie Linkfield.” 

‘The Novice; or Man of Integrity,” by 
L. B. Picard, author of the Gil Blas of the 
Revolution, &c, is announced for publication in 
this city. 

Matthew Broemark, a learned Danish Mathe- 
matician, has invented a new steam carriage, 
which can be easily guided, and travel, it is 
said, four leagues in an hour. 


MARRIED, 


Near Newton. L. I., on Thursday the 9th 
inst. Mr. John Hallett to Miss Sarah Morrell. 

Robert Carter, Esq. to Miss S. P. Hicks. 

Mr. B. St. John to Miss C. Avery. 

Mr. D. H. Cook to Miss Ann L. Marriner. 


DIED, 


George W. D. Dewitt, aged 42 years. 
Sabin Letheridge, aged 39 years. 
Moses Gale. Jun. aged 47 years, 
Mrs. Ann Young, aged 41 years 
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POETRY. 
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**It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves ; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thanthe blushof morning.”’ 











For the Minerva. 


HAPPINESS. 


WEN man from Eden’s bow’rs was driven, 
By fiat of an angry Heaven, 

He from his bosom lost a gem, 

More valued than a diadem : 

Long, long, he searched the earth around, 
But ne’er again the jewel found. 


Tradition tells a various tale : 
"Twas lost in Agricola’s vale ; 
*T was wafted to some foreign shore ; 
*'' was buried in some mine of ore ; 
’T ascended to the skies above; 
*T was hidden in the nest of love; 
*'P was sparkling in the Muses’ bower ; 
‘Twas dangling on the crown of power; 
*T was on the hill of glorious flame ; 
> Twas in the ring of feat and game ; 
"T'was in the iron chest of treasure ; 
Or, surely, in the bowers of pleasure: 
‘T was some where in the world, and man, 
Full soon, to search for it began, 
And yetcontinues. Each of earth 
Begins the search at early birth; 

To every rumour anxious listens, 
Pursuing every thing that glistens, 

In ocean deep, on earth, in air, 

In hopes to find the jewel there. 


The truth is this: The gem could bear, 
Than Eden’s pure, no other air; 
Therefore, when first into the world, 
With man, the precious gem was hurl’d 
It soon dissolved, and, scarce material, 
Commiongled with the floods aerial. 

And thence, from air, each child of earth, 
Receives a portion at his birth,— 
Enough, if husbanded with care, 

For aby common mortal’s share, 


But rumour puts a tale in motion :— 

‘* The jewel’s in the southern ocean.” 

All hands on deck ! the ship unmoor ! 
'’‘he southern seas we must explore. 

‘‘ The jewel’s in a ball of cotton’? :— 
Quickly the cornfield is forgotten; 

‘* The jewel’s in a weaver's loom’’ :— 
Sea-ports and towns are wrapt in gloom. 
‘« The jewel’s in our neighbour’s shop” :— 
Our shuttles and our hammers stop. 

* The jewel’s buried in Kentucky” :— 
Our lands and callings are unlucky! 

In short, untired, and every where, 

We labour hard, and search with care, 
For that, which, beauteous once, and real, 
Is only, now, a thing ideal. 


The reason’s plain: The mortal eye 
Is fond of distant brilliancy; 
And thence mankind presume, that joy 
Is found within each glistening toy. 
And farther; in our neighbours™bowers, 
We only see the fruits and flowers :— 
Unconscious of the toil and care, 
And weeds, and thorns, pervading there. 
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Baltimore. 


Baltimore. 


















































This ancient gem, which ali around 
Mankind hath sought for—never found— 
May find, in part at home, if care 
Be us’d in seeking for it there, 

And no where else—is nothing less 
Than pure and perfect happiness. 
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For the Minerva. 


Verses for the corners of a Lady's handkerehiz/. 


TO A TEAR. 


Sweet drop, distili’d frem heartsease bruis’4 
Roses and sens‘tive plants infus’d, 

O! cease to flow, or, flowing, kindly 

Leave heartsease and the rose behind thee. 


TO A SIGH. 


Sweet echo of the soul in anguish, 

Thou Zepbyric fan for those who languisi, 
O ! cease to breathe, or, like the dove, 
Let all thy song be—‘‘ love, still love."’ 


TO A BLUSH. 


Sweet flow’r, may norude hand unclose 
Thy folded !eaves ; but, like the rose, 
In embryo, sometimes may you 

A gentle tinge expose to view. 


TO A SMILE. 


Enchantress, with thy magic pow’rs, 
With sylvan lute and wreaths of flowers, 
Bid glooms disperse and cloudlings fly, 
And sun-shine light my Emma’s eye. 


—~>— 
THE LAST OF ALL HIS FAMILY. 


On a green mossy stone, at the foot of a thorn, 
An old man sat down at the close of the day ; 
Deep, deep in his cheek Time his traces had worn, 
And the thin locks that hung from his temples were 


gray. 


He thought ofthe days that for ever were gone, 


He thought of the present unfortunate day : 


And thus in the breezes he pour’d forth his moan— 


They bore it—but bore not his anguish away. 


‘* Now spring-time bids moorland and mountain rejoice 


The daisy and primrose adorn the green plain: 


The lark and the linnet attune their sweet voice, 
And the cookoo is heard in the woodlands again. 


‘* How sweet is the scene! yet it brings not to me 
The joys that it wont in past seasons to bring; 
For where are the friends that, in health and in glee, 
Endear’d to my heart all the beauties of spring! 


‘‘ The dews may descend, and the sunbeams may shine, 
The linnet may sing, and the primrose may bloom; 
But what can recall those lost joys that were mine? 
And what can revive the cold dust of the tomb” 


«« Alas! I am left on this sorrowful earth, 
A hermit mid crowds and a mourner mid joys : 
For when my heart bounds to the language of mirth. 


A thought of the past the illusion destroys. 


** It oft hath been said, and I feel ’tis with truth, 


The uphappiest fate that a mortal can prove, 


Must be to survive all the joys of hig youth— 
Tosurvive all his friends~ so have nothing to lev 
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i nere are nove how to say, ‘1 iament o'er thy woes’ 

There are none now to ask how the aged man fares : 
T weep in my cottage—and nobody knows; 

i wander in misery—and nobody cares.” 


This said, be arose from the green mossy stone, 
And down to his cottage went sadly and slow : 

He carried the key—for within there were none— 
And he enter'd to silence, and darkness, and woe 


The seats were all empty, the hearthstone was cold— 
He sat himself down, and he look’d all around ; 
Kut nothing of gladness was there to behold, 
And he thought of his friends that were low in the 
ground. 


—— 
THE ELOPEMENT. 


The moon is in the glittering sky, 
The drowsy world is sleeping; 

But Mary from her casement high 
Like dewy rose is peeping. 

The tear of grief is on her cheek, 
The sigh of grief is heaving— 

The name of him she dare not speak, 
For whom her heart is grieving. 


Ah! woes me for the tender maid, 
When parents crush the blossom, 

That, like a violet in the shade, 
Grows deeply in her bosom ! 

She listens for his charger’s tread, 
She listens all in sorrow ; 

The orient skies are growing red, 
In promise of the morrow. 


She looks into the night abroad, 
That seems all pure and holy, 
And sees him on the moonlight road, 
Approachiug soft and slowly 
He comes—she steals to his embrace; 
She weeps—the strife is over— 
And she has left ber natal place 
With her young mountain lover. 
—~—--— 
FANNY. 
lL left the sweet banks of the crystalline Tweed, 
And my own little cot by the wild wood, 
When Fanny was sporting through valley and mead, 
In the beautiful morning of childhood ; 
And often alone, by the green ocean-shore, 
W hen the billows of twilight were Bowing, 
I thought, as I mused on the days that were o'er, 
How the rose on her cheek would be blowing. 


I came to the banks of the crystalline Tweed, 
And my dear little cot by the wild wood; (speed, 
When ten years had pass’d, with their siience and 
And Fanny had passed from her childhood : 
J found her as fair as my fancy had dream'd 
On the shores of her own native river; 
And I wish that her eye on my heart ne’er had beam'd, 
Or that she were mine, and for ever. 


i 
LIFE 


Ibe sun has sought his western bed ; 
The sumer evening breezes blow ; 

The glowing clouds stain ocean red, 
And paint another sky below. 

Fler silver lamp's vanescent light, 
The paly moon, can scaree be seen, 
|| daylight, melting iato night, 


Proclaime her vadisputed queen 











| 
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And, hark : the moonlit waves aruuad 
In oozy caves, murmuring low: 

With plaintive, soft, and wailing sound, 
Like sea-nymph chanting tale of woe; — 

A scene so fair, a calm so still, 
Al! why should ever tempest mar— 

Ah! why should roaring surges fill, 
Those caves with din of watery war ? 


Yet such is life—a breath destroys 
Youth's fairy-tinted dreams of pleasure -- 
Its fondest hopes—its dearest joys,— 
And robs it of its fancied treasure. 
But, as the tempests cease to lower, 
As nature smiles amid ber tears, 
E’en so shal! Grief resign its power, 
And Heaven repay our toils and fears. 


i ee 


THERE IS ASMILE. 


There is a smile which often plays 
With seeming gladness on the cheek ; 

A smile which speaks an outward ease, 
Although the anguish’d bosom break. 


And when we see it light the eye, 
We think we see Contentment there : 
Yet scarce it hides the deep-hove sigh— 
Yet scarce cenceals the glistening tears 


So when we view the glow-worm’s rays, 
The sparkling gem we ne’er suspect ; 
Nor thiok the shining insect preys 
On the young leaf it seems to deck. 








ENIGMAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.’ 








Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 


puzzLF I —Fan. 
PuzzLUr Il —Because they have foreheads, four heads 


NEW PUZZLES. 
t. 


What I frequently desire, 
And what I sometimes loathe: 
What often serves in lieu of fire, 
And does the naked clothe. 
First friend when into life we peep, 
The last when we depart ; 
Yet no one wishes it to keep, 
And none from it to part ! 


TT. 


Why is a half sovereign like eight ounces ? 
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